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REPORT  TO  THE  RADCLIEFE  TRUSTEES. 


— 

Oxford , September  23,  1861, 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 

In  conformity  with  the  instructions  which  you  gave  at 
your  meeting  in  July  last,  the  scientific  books  in  the  Rad- 
cliffe  Library  have  been  removed  from  beneath  the  dome  in 
the  RadclifFe  Square  to  the  Museum.  The  removal  occupied 
from  August  5 to  10,  inclusive.  The  weather  was  fine,  and 
I am  not  aware  that  one  book  was  injured  in  the  transit. 

The  RadclifFe  Library  is  now  placed,  by  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  RadclifFe  Trustees  and  the  University,  in  two 
Rooms,  each  of  which  is  80  feet  long,  24  wide,  and  20  up 
to  the  wall-plate,  and  the  two  are  separated  by  the  Central  or 
Tower-Room,  20  feet  square.  These  rooms  are  en  suite , and 
occupy  the  Upper  Story  of  the  West  Front  of  the  Museum. 
The  accommodation  is  at  present  ample,  but  not  excessive  : 
nothing  less  would  have  sufficed.  The  entrance  for  Visitors 
is  by  the  Central  Room.  This,  which  is  the  room  in  which 
parcels  will  be  received  and  the  general  business  of  the 
Library  be  transacted,  is  separated  by  low  gates  from  the 
North  and  South  Rooms,  and  connected  with  them  by  the 
Tower  Arches,  20  feet  in  height.  The  entrance  for  Readers 
is  direct  into  the  Reading-Room. 

The  Northern  Room  is  the  Reading-Room.  The  Southern 
the  principal  Book -Room, 
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The  Reading-Room  is  cased  at  present  only  on  the  floor, 
without  Galleries.  In  the  presses  No.  179  to  187  are 
placed  General  Transactions  of  Academies  and  Journals : 
those  of  the  British  Empire  commence  the  series ; they  are 
followed  in  alphabetical  order  by  those  of  other  Countries, 
America  (U.  S.),  Denmark,  France,  &c.  At  present  these 
Transactions  and  Journals  are  in  most  instances  complete 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Series,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  be  hereafter  greatly  increased  in  num- 
ber, the  volumes  prior  to  1850  will  be  weeded  out  from  some 
sets,  and  transferred  to  the  Book-Room  or  to  Galleries. 

In  other  cases,  No.  154  to  No.  178  inclusive,  are  Journals 
relating  to  special  subjects,  in  the  order  of  Mathematics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Biology,  Medicine.  On  a shelf 
before  each  window  is  placed  the  current  number,  weekly 
or  monthly,  of  the  serials  belonging  to  the  adjoining  case. 

In  the  South-eastern  corner  of  the  Room,  presses  188  to 
190,  is  a small  collection  of  Standard  Elementary  Books, 
books  of  Reference,  and  Monographs,  relating  to  the  sub- 
jects for  the  study  of  which  the  Museum  is  specially  in- 
tended, viz.  : — 

History  and  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences. 

Mathematics. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Mineralogy. 

Geology. 

Geography. 

Meteorology. 

Palaeontology. 

Zoology. 

Anatomy. 
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Physiology. 

Ethnology. 

Botany. 

Medicine. 

Surgery. 

Materia  Medica. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Hygiene. 

Then  follow  in  an  adjoining  case,  No.  191,  Dictionaries 
and  Encyclopsedias  (as  far  as  there  are  any  in  the  Library) 
of  the  subjects  just  named. 

On  three  moveable  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Room,  are, 
1st,  Maps  and  Plans;  2nd,  Geological,  Anatomical,  and 
Zoological  Works,  which  consist  chiefly  of  large  Plates,  and 
3rd,  the  Newer  Books  which  have  been  procured  for  the 
Library.  At  the  North  end  of  the  Room  are  Educational 
Reports,  Examination  Papers,  and  analogous  documents 
useful  to  scientific  Teachers  or  Students. 

Opposite  each  Window  is  a table  calculated  for  four 
readers : some  are  fitted  up  with  shelves  for  books  in  use. 

At  the  South  end  of  the  Reading-Room  is  an  enclosed 
table  for  the  Sub-Librarian  in  attendance ; together  with  a 
Stand  for  holding  the  Catalogues  and  other  books  pertaining 
to  the  management  of  the  Library,  as  well  as  shelves  for 
bibliographical  works ; and  shelves  for  keeping  the  Books  of 
such  Readers  as  propose  to  return  and  again  to  require  the 
same  volumes. 

It  is  proposed  to  open  this  Room  daily  from  10  a.m.  to  4 
p.m. ; and  twice  in  the  week  during  Term-time  at  7 p.m.  All 
persons  who  are  allowed  to  use  the  Museum  will  be  allowed 
to  enter  this  Room,  and  obtain  orders  to  read  from  the  Sub- 
Librarian  ; all  the  books  in  it  may  be  removed  from  the 
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shelves  by  them  without  further  permission,  or  any  condition 
except  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  the  Library,  and  of 
silence. 

The  following  (provisional)  regulations  will,  it  is  hoped, 
ensure  convenience  and  comfort  to  the  greatest  number  of 
Readers. 

1 . All  persons  who  are  admitted  to  study  in  the  Museum 
will,  subject  to  the  Regulations,  he  admitted  to  the  Reading- 
Room  of  the  Library  for  the  purpose  of  Reading. 

2.  Persons  who  desire  to  use  the  Reading-Room  without 
studying  in  other  parts  of  the  Museum,  may  obtain  an  order 
for  the  Reading-Room  by  letter  addressed  to  “ The  Radcliffe 
Librarian — Museum,' ” enclosing,  if  personally  unknown,  a 
sufficient  letter  of  Reference  or  of  Introduction. 

3.  All  persons  entering  the  Reading-Room  are  at  liberty 
to  use  all  books,  maps,  and  documents  in  it,  and  to  take 
any  such  from  their  places.  They  are  requested  to  leave  them 
on  the  table,  and  not  to  return  them  to  their  shelves. 

4.  Readers  may,  by  application  to  the  Sub-Librarian  in 
attendance,  obtain  any  book  which  is  in  the  Library.  They 
may  apply  orally,  or  in  writing  on  one  of  the  slips  provided 
at  the  Catalogue  Stand. 

5.  There  are  two  forms  of  slips  for  written  application, 
one  for  books  to  be  used  in  the  Reading-Room,  one  for 
books  to  be  taken  into  the  Central  Court. 

6.  Books  may  be  removed,  according  to  the  Regulation  on 
the  slips,  for  study  of  objects  in  the  Court,  but  Readers  may 
bring  from  the  Court  to  the  Reading-Room  such  objects 
as  Osteological  specimens,  if  the  rules  of  the  Court  allow 
it ; any  that  are  calculated  to  injure  the  books  cannot  be 
introduced. 

7.  The  permission  to  use  Books  in  the  Court  does  not 
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extend  to  the  Work  Rooms,  Private  Rooms,  or  Labora- 
tories. 

8.  By  means  of  the  * Subjects5  Catalogue/  and  by  appli- 
cation to  the  Sub-Librarian,  it  is  believed  that  Readers  will 
obtain  everything  which  they  require  ; under  special  circum- 
stances an  order  may  be  obtained  from  the  Librarian  to  con- 
sult works  in  the  Principal  Book-Room  without  removal  to 
the  Reading-Room. 

9.  Readers  who  intend  to  frequent  the  Reading-Room  may 
have  a place  reserved  for  them,  if  they  leave  their  names 
with  the  Sub-Librarian — subject,  of  course,  to  the  condition 
that  they  retain  their  right  by  use.  If  they  wish  books  in 
use  to  be  reserved  for  the  next  day,  they  should  express 
their  wish  to  the  Sub-Librarian. 

10.  Readers  who  desire  to  draw,  either  from  objects  in  the 
Museum  or  from  Plates  existing  in  the  Radcliffe  Library, 
may  have  an  Easel  and  water  (for  water  colours)  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Sub-Librarian. 

11.  Readers  are  earnestly  requested  to  observe  silence. 
They  can  communicate  to  the  Sub-Librarian  any  wants 
they  may  find  unsupplied,  and  any  inconvenience  which 
they  desire  to  have  remedied. 

With  respect  to  these  Regulations,  it  has  only  to  be  ob- 
served that  their  object  is  to  afford  to  all  students  a fair 
chance  of  obtaining  access  to  your  Books  in  their  turn. 
For  this  purpose  the  observation  of  your  long  established 
Rule,  that  the  books  are  not  to  leave  the  Library,  seems  to 
be  indispensable.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  seemed  desirable 
for  the  promotion  of  the  very  object  of  the  transfer,  to  in- 
terpret (by  means  of  Rules  6 and  7)  the  Great  Court,  in 
which  the  Collections  are  situate,  as  forming  part  of  the 
Library  in  respect  of  the  law  on  the  loan  of  Books.  The  Court 
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is  practically  open  to  the  Librarians  as  much  as  the  Library 
is,  and  if  a book  be  not  returned  from  thence  it  can  be 
fetched.  Not  so  if  they  be  taken  to  the  Private  Rooms, 
and  Private  Departments,  and  Dissecting-Rooms ; they  would 
he  liable  to  be  inadvertently  locked  up  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  Librarian,  and  though  not  in  use,  to  be  inaccessible  to 
any  but  the  possessor  of  the  Room.  Should  experience 
shew  that  books  so  taken  into  the  Court  are  not  daily  re- 
turned, or  that  they  are  virtually  removed  from  the  Libra- 
rian’s care,  and  ready  access  to  them  thereby  denied  to  all 
Readers,  it  may  be  necessary  to  interpret  your  instructions 
in  a less  liberal  manner,  and  absolutely  restrict  them  to  the 
Reading-Room. 

Rule  8 will  enable  the  Sub-Librarian  to  give  access  to  the 
Book-Room  for  special  purposes  to  special  persons.  In  your 
old  Library  every  booh  was  under  loch  and  hey ; in  the  new 
Library  there  are  no  doors  to  the  presses.  If,  therefore,  all 
Readers  were  indiscriminately  admitted  to  the  Book-Room, 
much  more  severe  restrictions  must  be  placed  on  admission 
into  the  Reading-Room.  By  the  present  arrangement  the 
utmost  freedom  is  given  to  the  use  of  books,  with  entire 
safety  to  the  Library,  both  as  respects  injury  to  the  books, 
and  as  to  the  retaining  them  in  that  order  which  is  essential 
to  their  being  found  when  they  are  wanted.  It  would,  I 
think,  be  unfortunate  if  it  were  necessary  to  revert  to  the 
method  which  was  in  the  old  building  considered  desirable 
for  keeping  the  Library  in  a state  of  order.  It  would,  in 
fact,  diminish  the  facility  of  getting  books  when  they  are 
wanted. 

In  the  arrangements  of  the  Principal  Book-Room  there 
is  not  anything  which  requires  a detailed  description.  As 
yet  the  books  are  not  placed  with  special  regard  to  economy 
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of  space.  They  are  arranged  in  subjects,  not  in  sizes ; but 
as  pressure  for  room  calls  for  a closer  system  of  placing, 
more  shelves  will  be  required,  and  can  be  fixed. 

The  arrangement,  as  has  been  said,  is  by  subjects.  For 
convenience,  these  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  into  which 
the  studies  of  the  place  are  divided.  A more  elaborate 
classification  seemed  to  be  at  present  neither  desirable  nor 
useful  for  the  Book-Room.  They  are,— 

1.  Philosophy. 

2.  Mathematics. 

3.  Astronomy. 

4.  Physics. 

5.  Chemistry. 

6.  Mineralogy. 

7.  Geology. 

8.  Voyages  and  Travels. 

9.  Biological  Science. 

10.  Medicine. 

1 1 . Biographies,  & c. 

12.  Miscellaneous. 

The  many  large  illustrated  works,  such  as  Audubon,  Gould, 
Voyage  de  Y Astrolabe,  and  Mascagni,  have  cases  conveniently 
allotted  to  them  apart  from  the  general  classification.  They 
stand  for  the  most  part  in  cases,  which  are  independent  of 
the  wall,  on  the  floor  of  the  Room,  and  are  constructed  ex- 
pressly for  folios  of  any  sizes. 

The  works  on  Medicine,  and  the  older  and  less  used 
volumes,  are  in  the  lower  Galleries  ; the  older  Transactions 
and  Periodicals,  with  certain  exceptions,  in  the  upper 
Gallery. 

But  the  position  of  the  books  is  as  yet  of  little  moment ; 
the  number  is  not  so  great  but  that  the  Librarians  can  at 
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once  find  what  is  wanted ; and  the  arrangement  of  the 
“ Slips”  in  two  sets,  one  in  Subjects  and  one  Alphabetical, 
together  with  other  Catalogues  now  in  progress,  will  make 
it  easy  to  obtain  both  information  and  Books. 

Acting  in  conformity  with  the  tenor  of  your  instructions, 
I have  also  taken  the  present  opportunity  to  prepare  a set 
of  Working  Books  for  the  Library,  which  will  hereafter 
readily  shew  the  progress  of  the  Library  in  several  details, 
both  as  respects  the  Readers  and  the  purchase  of  Books. 
These  volumes  I shall  hope  to  submit  to  you  at  your 
next  meeting,  together  with  a sample  of  a new  Catalogue. 
Pending  the  preparation  of  this  new  Catalogue,  I have 
thought  it  desirable  to  paste  one  set  of  our  “ subjects’ 
slips”  into  folio  volumes  of  blank  paper  which  happened  to 
be  in  the  Library.  This  lias  been  done  therefore  at  small 
expense,  by  your  indefatigable  Under-Librarian,  Mr.  Haines, 
and  his  son.  I was  the  more  anxious  to  make  these  “ subjects’ 
slips”  accessible  to  every  comer,  because  containing,  as  they 
will,  every  volume  in  the  Library  up  to  the  current  day,  every 
student  in  each  department  will  be  able  to  obtain  for  himself 
a knowledge  of  what  books  there  are,  new  or  old,  in  his  de- 
partment. It  will  hereafter  be  desirable  to  effect  a more  de- 
tailed arrangement ; and  in  departments  of  knowledge  where 
recent  works  are  so  specially  important,  to  have  catalogues 
raisonnes  arranged  in  decennial  or  other  recent  periods. 

I have  thought  it  proper,  in  order  to  prevent  disappoint- 
ment to  advanced  Students,  to  let  it  be  generally  understood 
that  the  Library,  being  devoted  to  so  large  a range  of  subjects 
as  have  been  named,  is  necessarily  incomplete.  Should  the 
Curators  of  the  Bodleian  place,  as  has  been  suggested,  their 
scientific  periodicals  in  the  Reading-Room  of  the  Museum, 
a large  portion  of  the  Funds  of  the  Library  will  be  set 
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free  to  meet  other  wants ; and  should  the  Funds  then  be 
inadequate  to  the  real  need  of  the  Readers,  a reasonable 
ground  will  exist  for  appealing  to  the  Trustees  to  extend 
their  Grant : for  the  Trustees  will  remember  that  their 
Grant  was  several  years  ago  curtailed  by  more  than  half, 
because  of  the  small  number  of  scientific  Readers  who  fre- 
quented the  Library. 

The  more  serious  questions,  however,  remain  unanswered, 
— What  are  the  future  prospects  of  the  Library  ? What  will  be 
hereafter  its  special  objects,  and  how  will  they  be  attained  ? 

These  questions  can  only  be  answered  by  considering  what 
will  be  the  future  of  the  Museum  to  which  the  Library  is  at- 
tached, for  the  Library  will  partly  follow  and  partly  guide  the 
Collections  and  the  Studies  for  which  the  whole  Institution 
exists. 

The  Museum  itself,  including  the  Library,  has  two  great 
objects  : 1st,  the  Furtherance  of  Education  in  Natural  Science  ; 
2nd,  the  Advancement  of  Natural  Knowledge. 

A Library  for  the  former  purpose  has  of  course  a much 
more  limited  range  than  one  for  the  latter.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  one  advanced  Student  in  any  department  of  know- 
ledge requires  as  good  a Library  of  reference,  and  as  complete 
an  apparatus  in  his  Department,  as  fifty  Students  would.  Whe- 
ther, “ commercially/5  it  will  answer  the  purpose  of  a Society 
or  of  an  Institution  to  keep  up  a first-rate  establishment  for 
one  man,  is  another  question ; but  unless  it  do  so,  the  one 
man  had  better  go  forthwith  to  some  more  favoured  place. 

It  may  be  therefore  assumed  that,  without  discussing  just 
now  the  number  of  Students  who  will  use  your  Library, 
it  is  desirable,  nay  necessary,  that  both  the  Library  and  the 
Collections  should  be  as  complete  in  their  departments  as 
circumstances  will  permit. 
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If,  however,  completeness  cannot  yet  be  attained,  a certain 
proportion  in  the  component  parts  is  indispensable.  The 
Museum  contains  three  distinct  departments  for  instruction 
besides  the  Library:  lstly,  the  Lecture-Rooms;  2ndly,  the 
Work-Rooms  ; 3rdly,  the  Collections.  These  of  course  all  sup- 
plement each  other,  and  cannot  prosper  without  a common 
course  of  action.  It  would  be  comparatively  useless  to  have 
rare  and  curious  books  in  profusion  if  they  were  useless  to 
the  Students,  or  if  they  did  not  illustrate  the  Collections. 
Such  volumes  might  be  very  proper  in  the  Bodleian  and 
similar  Libraries,  but  in  the  Museum  they  would  be  of  se- 
condary value.  In  the  same  way,  certain  departments  of 
knowledge  will  hold  in  the  studies  of  the  place  a primary, 
and  others  a secondary  rank ; they  should  have  a correspond- 
ing importance  in  the  Library. 

Your  Librarian  is  likely  to  find  it  no  easy  task  to  satisfy 
conflicting  interests,  and  will  have  to  exercise  some  discre- 
tion in  judging  which  wants  should  be  first  supplied,  where 
to  supply  all  is  impossible. 

The  Article  in  your  Agreement  with  the  University  which 
enables  the  Professors  to  enter  their  several  wishes  in  a book 
of  Desiderata  will  keep  you  annually  informed  of  the  power 
which  the  Library  has  of  meeting  the  demands  of  Learners 
and  of  Teachers,  and  of  the  direction  which  the  several  De- 
partments are  taking. 


It  remains  for  me  only  to  speak  of  the  noble  Edifice 
which  we  have  quitted,  and  which  will  shortly  be  handed 
over  to  the  Curators  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  “ for  a Reading- 
Room,  or  for  any  other  purpose  of  the  Bodleian a.” 


a See  Appendix  A. 
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There  remain  in  the  old  building,  Gibbs’s  Architectural 
Books,  Frewin’s  Library  (mostly  Classical  Books),  the  Eastern 
MSS.,  and  Kennicott’s  Library,  together  with  a Collection  of 
Coins  and  various  articles  of  furniture. 

All  these  are  still  in  the  custody  of  your  Librarian,  and 
will  by  your  orders  be  so  until  your  next  Annual  Meeting. 
By  that  time  a series  of  propositions  concerning  them  will  be 
no  doubt  agreed  upon  between  the  Bodleian  Curators  and 
myself  for  your  consideration. 

Then  also  probably  the  use  to  which  the  Bodleian  Curators 
may  propose  to  devote  the  building  will  be  known.  Mean- 
while, I may  report  that  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  early 
application  will  be  made  to  you  to  permit  a junction  between 
the  two  Libraries. 

This  will  appear  unfortunate  to  all  persons  who  think  that 
the  Reading-Boom  of  a great  Library  should  not  be  severed 
from  it  by  a wide  street.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  an 
universal  opinion  that  the  Reading-Room  of  the  Bodleian 
Library  need  be  attached  to  it.  It  is  thought  that  the  Officers 
of  that  Institution  will  feel  no  difficulty  in  arranging  the 
transit  across  the  street  of  all  volumes  that  are  required  by 
Readers,  without  a covered  way,  and  that  the  additional  labour 
of  descending  and  ascending  the  flights  of  stairs  which  lead 
into  the  respective  buildings  will  not  be  excessive.  All 
this  will  be  better  understood  in  the  practical  working,  and 
may  be  confidently  left  to  the  Curators  of  the  Bodleian 
and  to  the  accomplished  person  who  now  holds  the  office  of 
Librarian.  There  is  indeed  for  him  a rare  opportunity  for 
organizing  a great  institution,  and  for  making  the  present 
one  of  the  most  interesting  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
Bodleian  Library. 

It  may  also  be  added,  that  besides  the  belief  of  some  that 
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a Library  need  not  have  its  Reading-Room  attached  to  it, 
there  is  in  Oxford  a conviction  that  no  Architect  can  unite 
the  Radcliffe  and  Bodleian  buildings  with  success.  Had  I held 
this  opinion  the  Memorial1"  addressed  to  you  in  1856  would 
not  have  been  presented  by  me. 

As  I believe  that  a Reading-Room  widely  separated  from 
its  Library  is  an  inadmissible  arrangement,  I could  not  have 
ventured  to  lay  this  proposition  before  you  unless  I had  been 
convinced  that  a junction  between  the  two  Libraries  was 
mechanically  feasible  and  proper  aesthetically.  I satisfied 
myself  of  the  first  by  personal  examination,  and  concerning 
the  second,  the  late  Mr.  Woodward,  no  mean  judge,  said, 
“ I see  no  difficulty.  I should  like  to  rest  my  reputation 
on  the  execution.”  Probably  the  Architects  of  the  Dublin 
Museum  were  as  competent  to  speak  to  this  point  as  any 
living  persons.  I append  the  design  according  to  which 
they  proposed  to  effect  the  required  objects.  The  mechanical 
arrangements  are  obvious  enough.  The  basement  arches  of 
the  Library  should  be  glazed,  a large  space  thereby  enclosed 
for  a book  store : the  entrance  for  the  public  should  be  by 
the  arcade  on  the  ground  floor,  entering  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase ; and  the  passage  between  the  two  Libraries,  with  a 
double  incline  for  book-trucks  on  rails,  would  then  be  at  the 
level  of  the  Radcliffe  Reading-Room.  I add  these  remarks, 
together  with  a photograph  from  the  sketch  by  Messrs. 
Woodward  and  Deane,  not  to  urge  the  reconsideration  of 
the  plan,  but  to  place  on  record  what  was  in  view  when 
you  were  originally  memorialized.  I may  here  say  that 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  who  knew  well  the  Dublin  Museum  to 
which  I referred,  and  whose  judgment  in  such  matters  was 
unquestioned,  expressed  himself  as  greatly  pleased  with  the 
proposed  solution  of  the  difficult  problem. 

b See  Appendix  E. 
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You  will,  I am  sure,  excuse  me  if  even  in  this  official  docu- 
ment I cannot  conclude  without  saying  how  truly  in  my  de- 
gree I share  the  sorrow  you  must  feel,  that  this  Report  on  the 
transfer  of  your  Library,  in  which  Mr.  Herbert  took  a lively 
interest,  is  addressed  this  day  to  but  four  of  the  five  who 
have  heartily  encouraged  every  sound  endeavour  to  promote 
the  efficiency  of  the  Radcliffe  Trust : and  you  will  forgive  me 
that  not  only  as  an  Englishman  but  also  as  your  Officer,  I 
deeply  lament  the  premature  loss  of  Lord  Herbert. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obliged  and  faithful  Servant, 

HENRY  W.  ACLAND, 

Radcliffe  Librarian. 

To  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  Bathurst,  &c.,  &c. 

W.  Dugdale,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  T.  Sotheron-Estcourt,  M.P.,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  &c.,  & c. 
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Whereas  it  was  part  of  tlie  original  Design  of  the  University  Museum, 
to  provide  therein  “ a General  Library,”  so  that  the  Literature  of  Science 
might  be  placed  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  Collections,  Lecture- 
Booms,  and  Laboratories  of  the  Institution  ; and  whereas  the  Badclilfe 
Trustees  have  signified  their  readiness  to  transfer  the  Scientific  portion 
of  their  great  Library  to  the  University  Museum,  and  thus  to  save  the 
University  from  the  expense  of  making  a duplicate  Collection  of  Scientific 
works,  and  also  to  lend  the  present  Badclilfe  Building  for  the  purpose  of 
a Reading-Room  or  for  any  other  purpose  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  on  the 
following  conditions : — 

I. — With  respect  to  the  present  Radcliffe  Building. 

a.  It  shall  become  a Reading-Room  to  the  Bodleian  when  the  Scientific 
Books  have  been  removed,  or  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  of  the  Bod- 
leian Library. 

h.  It  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  Trustees;  being  esteemed  a loan 
to  the  University. 

c.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  the  Building  without  consent  of  the 
Trustees  or  a Representative  approved  by  them. 

d.  The  expense  of  maintaining  the  Building  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Trustees. 

II. — With  respect  to  the  Museum  Library. 

a.  The  Library,  when  deposited  in  the  Apartments  in  the  Museum,  shall 
be  under  the  charge  of  the  Badclilfe  Librarian  and  Sub-Librarians,  as  at 
present ; or  as  the  Trustees  may  appoint.  The  Professors  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  enter,  in  a book  kept  for  the  purpose,  their  respective  wants ; 
and  this  book  shall  be  periodically  submitted  to  the  Trustees  by  the  Libra- 
rian ; and  he  shall  explain  how  far  he  has  supplied  the  books  required,  and 
in  what  respects  and  why  he  has  omitted  to  do  so. 

b.  In  the  event  of  the  Trustees  appointing  additional  attendants,  on 
representation  made  to  them  of  the  necessity  for  so  doing  by  the  Libra- 
rian in  conjunction  with  the  Delegates  of  the  Museum,  the  University 
may  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  necessary  salaries. 

c.  No  restrictions  shall  be  imposed  on  the  Trustees  as  to  the  persons 
they  admit  by  written  or  printed  order  to  the  Library,  or  to  their  ad- 
mission up  to  10  R.M. 
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cl.  The  Trustees  will  offer  no  objection  to  the  deposit  of  other  Scientific 
Books  in  the  ltadcliffe  Library  at  the  Museum,  on  the  recommendation  of 
their  Librarian. 

e.  .The  Apartments  in  which  the  Library  is  kept  shall  have  the  words 
“ ltadcliffe  Library”  placed  over  the  doors  : — 

In  the  Convocation  to  be  liolden  on  Saturday  next,  the  lGth  inst.,  at 
Two  o’Clock,  it  will  be  proposed  that  the  Thanks  of  the  University  be  offered 
to  the  ltadcliffe  Trustees  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  that  the  Hebdomadal 
Council  be  empowered  to  conclude  negotiations  with  the  Trustees  for 
effecting  the  proposed  arrangements. 


F.  JEUKE, 

Vice-Chancellor. 


Delegates’  Koom, 
June  12,  18(30. 
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EEPOBT 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OE  THE  RADCLIEEE  LIBRARY, 

TO 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  BATHURST,  &c.,  &c. 

WILLTAM  S.  DUGDALE,  ESQ.,  &c.,  &c. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIDNEY  HERBERT,  M.P.,  &c.,  &c. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.,  &c.,  &c. 

T.  H.  S.  B.  E.  SOTHERON,  ESQ.,  M.P.,  &c.,  &c., 

RAD  CLIFFY  TRUSTFFS. 


My  Loed  and  Gentlemen, 

In  conformity  with  your  desire  expressed  at  your  last  meeting,  I have 
the  honour  to  submit  to  you  on  paper  the  subject  of  the  communication 
then  made  by  me  orally  to  you. 

The  Radcliffe  Library  was  founded,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  without  any  limitation  concerning  the  character  ot  the 
Books  to  be  placed  in  it. 

By  a regulation,  however,  dated  1811,  the  purchase  of  Books  has  been 
confined  to  works  in  Medicine  and  Natural  History. 

There  have  been  six  Librarians;  viz. : — 

1750  Eeancis  Wise,  B.D.,  Trinity. 

1767  Benjamin  Kennicott,  D.D.,  Exeter. 

1783  Thomas  Hoensby,  D.D.,  Corpus. 

1810  Geoege  Williams,  M.D.,  Corpus. 

1834  John  Kidd,  M.D.,  Christ  Church. 

1851  Heney  W.  Acland,  M.D.,  Christ  Church  and  All  Souls. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  appointment  of  the  fourth,  Br.  Williams,  that 
the  above  limitation  was  made.  Consequently  the  Library  had  not  the 
character  of  a Scientific  Library  before  his  appointment. 

The  Librarians  previous  to  his  time  not  only  purchased  but  bequeathed 
Works  in  general  Literature  : and  Gibbs,  the  Architect  of  the  Library,  be- 
queathed a collection  of  Works  chiefly  Architectural,  and  Wise,  the  first 
Librarian,  a Collection  of  Coins. 

Kennicott  left  a Theological  Collection,  including  many  Hebrew  Manu- 
scripts, and  among  them  some  both  rare  and  valuable. 
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Besides  these  donations,  Dr.  Frewin,  Camden  Professor  of  History,  a 
benefactor  to  Oxford  in  various  ways,  left  to  the  Library  between  two  and 
three  thousand  volumes,  including,  besides  his  Medical  Library,  various 
valuable  Classical  and  Historical  Works. 

xTiere  were  also  deposited  in  the  Library,  by  will  of  Mr.  Yiner,  a Collec- 
tion of  Law  Books,  amounting  to  about  300,  including  five  copies  of  his 
“ Abridgment  of  Law  and  Equity,”  23  vols.  folio,  with  various  Beports  and 
Year  Books. 

It  results  from  this  statement,  that  besides  the  Scientific  and  Medical 
Books  which  are  now  alone  purchased,  there  are  in  the  Library — 

Coins, 

Law  Books, 

Hebrew  and  Theological  Works, 

Architectural  Works, 

Miscellaneous  Literary  Works; 

and  also,  known  as  the  Frazer  and  Sale  Collections,  about  355  Oriental 
MSS.,  purchased  by  the  Trustees  in  1758  and  1760.  Certain  of  the  Cla- 
rendon MSS.  were  purchased  in  1780  by  the  Trustees,  but  were  placed 
some  years  since  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  the  precise  number  of  Works  in  a Library;  but 
we  may  probably  estimate  the  Scientific  and  Medical  Collection  as  not  less 
than  14,000,  nor  more  than  15,000  volumes.  m 

Many  of  these  Works  are  incomplete  sets.  This  misfortune  has  arisen 
in  the  following  way  : — 

In  Dr.  Williams’s  time  the  amount  of  money  expended  upon  Books  ap- 
pears to  have  been  left  to  his  recommendation  ; for  I find  that  various  sums 
were  allowed  to  him  for  the  year’s  expenditure,  ranging  from  500Z.  to  1,000Z., 
besides,  on  one  occasion,  3,000L 

From  the  year  1834,  the  Trustees  appear  to  have  placed  500Z.  annually 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Librarian  : but  (I  cannot  avoid  saying)  unfortunately 
this  sum  was,  in  the  year  1841,  reduced  to  200 1.,  a sum  entirely  inadequate 
to  the  maintenance  of  a Scientific  Library,  and  rendering  any  plan  for 
adding  to  it  open  to  grave  objections. 

This  will  at  once  appear  to  be  the  case,  if  the  voluminous  as  well  as  ex- 
pensive character  of  Scientific  Periodical  Literature  and  the  Standard 
Works,  annually  increasing,  on  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Geo- 
graphy, Zoology,  Botany,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Ethnology,  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

And  thus,  in  consequence  of  the  Deduction  in  the  Expenditure  of  the 
Library,  many  of  the  Transactions  and  Periodicals  were  immediately  dis- 
continued ; and  those  costly  Works,  so  valuable  and  so  necessary  to  a Stu- 
dent, and  so  little  within  reach  of  his  private  resources,  are  quite  in- 
complete. 
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The  purchase  also  of  any  one  large  Work,  such  as  those  of  Gould  in 
Zoology  or  Bourgery  in  Anatomy,  is  become  a matter  of  serious  considera= 
tion : lest,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Library  be  found  wanting  in  some  neces- 
sary Standard  Work  of  Reference,  or  lest,  on  the  other,  there  be  no  funds 
left  to  purchase  the  ordinary  current  Scientific  Literature,  even  of  this 
kingdom. 

It  is  often  supposed  by  Visitors  and  Residents  that  the  Great  Collection 
of  Scientific  Works  in  Oxford  is  to  be  found  in  the  Radcliffe  Library. 
This  is  not  an  absolutely  correct  view  of  the  case.  The  Bodleian  Library 
is  far  richer  in  Scientific  Transactions  and  Periodicals;  it  receives,  or  ought 
to  receive,  without  cost,  all  British  Books ; all  donations  to  the  University 
from  foreign  countries,  and  almost  all  from  individuals,  find  their  way 
thither. 

There  are  certainly  many  Scientific  or  Medical  Books  in  the  Radcliffe 
Library  which  do  not  exist  in  the  Bodleian : so,  again,  there  are  many  in  the 
Bodleian  which  are  not  in  the  Radcliffe : and  some  costly  works  are  to  be 
found  in  both  Libraries.  If  we  do  not  reckon  the  Periodicals  and  Trans- 
actions, probably  the  number  of  works  on  Natural  Science  in  the  Radcliffe 
Library  exceed  in  number  those  in  the  Bodleian.  Unless  the  Bodleian 
would  make  over  to  the  Radcliffe  its  Scientific  Periodicals  and  Transac- 
tions, all  British  Scientific  Books,  and  all  Scientific  Presentation  copies, 
these  duplicates  will  necessarily  increase  in  number,  to  the  great  waste  of 
our  resources. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  and  others  which  might  be  named,  I must 
candidly  say,  that,  unless  the  Books  are  lent  out,  or  unless  the  Library  is 
daily  open  for  many  more  hours  than  the  Bodleian,  the  Radcliffe  Library 
must  be  accounted  to  be,  and  will  remain,  of  much  less  public  utility  than 
is  generally  supposed.  If  the  Books  were  lent  out,  it  would  cease  to  have 
value  as  a Library  of  Reference. 

Plans  involving  one  or  other  of  these  principles  have  received,  ever  since 
I was  appointed  to  be  your  Librarian,  my  most  earnest  attention.  But  the 
University  has  lately  taken  a step  which  suggests  a most  complete  mode  of 
turning  to  account  both  the  Building  called  Dr.  Radcliffe’ s Library,  and 
the  Scientific  Books  which  it  contains.  And  I now  venture  to  recommend 
measures  by  which  the  present  anomalies  may  be  wholly  removed,  and  by 
which  Dr.  Radcliffe’s  Trustees  may  create  an  additional  debt  of  gratitude  to 
his  memory,  and  most  materially  benefit  the  Scientific  and  Literary  In- 
terests of  the  University.  The  circumstance  of  which  I speak  is  the 
Poundation  of  the  New  Museum,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  very  objects 
and  the  illustration  of  the  very  sciences  explained  by  the  Books  in  the 
Radcliffe  Library. 

It  would  be  impertinent  in  me  to  spend  words  in  proving  that  Scientific 
Collections  are  enhanced  in  value,  if  their  Illustrative  Literature  is  placed 
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beside  them  instead  of  at  a distance  from  them ; and  equally  so,  were  I to 
point  out  in  detail  how  the  Books  themselves  are  comparatively  worthless 
when  they  cannot  be  brought  near  to  the  specimens  they  describe;  and 
how  eminently  desirable  it  is  that  they  should  be  in  the  Building  in  which 
those  who  require  such  Books  spend  their  working  day. 

But  I need  not  discuss  this  point.  Oxford  has  recorded  her  judgment 
in  the  matter ; for  a Room  80  feet  long,  25  wide,  and  lofty  in  proportion, 
is  actually  preparing  for  a Library  at  the  New  Museum,  a space  which 
can  by  the  construction  be  more  than  doubled.  The  want  therefore  is 
acknowledged. 

The  questions  then  arise, — must  the  University  provide  triplicates  in 
the  New  Museum,  when  the  same  Books,  or  many  of  them,  are  already 
in  duplicate  at  the  Bodleian  and  Radcliffe  Libraries  ? Cannot  rather  the 
Foundation  of  Dr.  Radcliffe,  his  Scientific  Books,  annual  grant,  Librarian, 
and  Sub-Librarian,  be  transferred,  so  that  all  anomalies  may  be  removed, 
and  a great  good  to  Dr.  Radcliffe’s  Profession  and  to  Science  be  efFected  ? 

I am  bound  of  course  to  shew  to  what  purpose,  were  this  plan  carried 
out,  his  splendid  Edifice  could  be  applied. 

Happily  the  answer  is  easy,  and  the  purpose  noble.  The  Bodleian,  over- 
crowded and  greatly  expanding,  is  deficient  in  a Reading-Room.  Dr.  Rad- 
clifie  placed  his  Library  designedly  close  to  the  Bodleian.  Certainly  his 
Building  could  be  applied  to  no  more  fitting,  and  no  more  useful  purpose. 
The  Literary  Resources  of  Oxford  would  be  largely  developed,  if  it  became 
the  splendid  Apartment  for  the  study  of  the  treasures  of  the  University 
Library. 

The  two  buildings  can  be  easily  and  gracefully  united  by  a covered  way. 

I have  considered  it  my  duty  to  add  Memorials,  testifying  the  opinions 
of  a few  eminent  persons  to  the  correctness  of  my  views. 

I have  not,  however,  thought  it  becoming  to  discuss  any  legal  question 
on  the  interpretation  of  Dr.  Radcliffe’s  Will,  or  on  the  powers  vested  in 
the  hands  of  the  Trustees.  Nor  has  it  seemed  desirable  that  I should  ven- 
ture on  this  occasion  to  suggest  the  precise  terms  on  which  the  Books 
might  be  granted,  or  the  use  of  the  Building  allowed,  in  the  ways  proposed. 
If  the  Trustees  were  pleased  to  visit  Oxford,  and  confer,  on  the  spot,  with 
those  most  interested  in  the  subject,  these  details  would  quickly  be  defined. 
It  is  sufficient  for  me  respectfully  to  lay  this  important  matter  before  them, 
for  their  serious  consideration ; trusting,  as  I do,  to  the  greatness  of  the 
objects  at  stake,  and,  as  I have  reason,  to  the  large  and  enlightened  views 
of  the  Trustees. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 

Tour  obliged  and  faithful  Servant, 

HENRY  W.  ACLAND, 

Rad cliff e Librarian. 


Oxford,  Nov.  8,  1856. 
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THE  Undersigned  Resident  Members  of  the  University  of  Oxford  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  Natural  Knowledge,  having  perused  a Report 
addressed  by  the  Radcliffe  Librarian  to  the  Radcliffe  Trustees,  beg  leave 
respectfully  to  express  their  general  concurrence  in  the  suggestions  of 
that  Report. 

They  are  of  opinion, 

1st,  That  it  will  further  the  interests  of  Science  in  Oxford,  if  the 
Radcliffe  Trustees  are  pleased  to  transfer  their  Scientific  Books 
to  the  Library  of  the  New  Museum ; and  to  maintain  hereafter 
their  Library  Establishment  in  the  Rooms  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  New  Museum. 

And  2ndly,  That  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  Uni- 
versity, if  the  Radcliffe  Building  were  made  a great  Reading-Room 
attached  to  the  Bodleian  Library. 


David  Williams,  D.C.L.,  Warden  of  New 
College,  Vice-Chancellor. 

R.  L.  Cotton,  Provost  of  Worcester,  late 
Vice-Chancellor. 

Henry  G.  Liddell,  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
and  Member  of  Council. 

Francis  Jeune,  Master  of  Pembroke,  and 
Member  of  Council. 

J.  P.  Lightfoot,  Rector  of  Exeter,  and  Mem- 
ber of  Council. 

E.  Cardwell,  Principal  of  St.  Alban’s  Hall, 
Camden  Professor,  and  Member  of  Council. 

B.  P.  Symons,  Warden  of  Wadbam,  and 
Member  of  Council. 

Edward  Hawkins,  Provost  of  Oriel,  and  Dean 
Ireland’s  Exegetical  Professor. 

L.  Sneyd,  M.A.,  Warden  of  All  Souls. 

W.  Thomson,  Provost  of  Queen’s. 

P.  Wynter,  President  of  St.  John’s,  and 
Member  of  Council. 

J.  D.  Macbride,  Principal  of  Magdalen  Hall, 
and  Lord  Almoner’s  Reader  in  Arabic. 

J.  Thompson,  Rector  of  Lincoln. 


H.  Boucher  James,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Queen’s,  and  Senior  Proctor. 

William  Ince,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Exeter,  and  Junior  Proctor. 


C.  G.  B.  Daubeny,  Prof,  of  Botany  and  of 
Rural  Economy,  and  Member  of  Council. 

B.  Price,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
Curator  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  Mem- 
ber of  Council. 

W.  F.  Donkin,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astro- 
nomy. 

B.  C.  Brodie,  Aldrichian  Professor  of  Che- 
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